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112 ac 0 1 
8 \H1s lk jr 2, Ke enen for the iner 
don of a Ny planter, is now: preſented to 1 3 
5 jo, 1 . public in hopes of ding, more. 8 | ES 
46, . d humbly dedicated tg you, Gentlemen, as Bone 
Ie wok proper patrons, without any expect, * 
non of other reward. than thatſot a candid: pewizl. 2 
Ii che, (PrLecepes hery inclilcated ale conſonant to plain 
- 3 ["<aſon, and ed hy experience, the Propoſfer 4 2 
} will Sick e ha rewarded ded, by promoting oy Fe: * 
cut intereſt with that of the public : if otherwiſe, ; - © f 
1 ee ejected, and a better ſcheme of. planter 1 4 
chip propo Gan for general. practice, But even in 
25 that caſe, I ſhall have a right to claim the Neues ; 
| Ning when: to. [herpes the ingenuity of other? 
* 48 lervice of theit country ;, or as a witty.', _. 
1 t expreſſes * much Wegen, nn Lean ana, . 
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The Author confeſſes his want of accutèneſ to 
tit well a ſubject, which hath employed the pen 
Fe of Virgil, Columella, and ſeveral other great Genii 
wolf antiquity; for, being wn old, his faculties, if 
ever keen, have loſt much of their edge: he is in- 
© deed, paſſed the ambition of acquiring reputation by 

' authorſhip} : for, if that had been his view, he 
could not have paid his court to Fame in this re- 
_ corner of the world, where ſhe never can haye 
wer of conferring dignity, or of ſounding: her 
. trumpet: nor would he have choſen a topic 
of which the meaneſt overſeer thinks himſelf an ad- 
mirable judge; becauſe well aware that it is the 
hardeſt taſk imaginable to write with applauſe upon 
ſo trite a ſubject. This, Gentlemen, you will ſee 1 
he has treated with the utmoſt, plainneſs, aiming 
much more at perſpieuity, than ornament, Bril- 

- liant metaphors and other glitter embelliſhments / 
are proper decorations for works 051 Fancy, who ne- 
ver charms the modern critick ſo much as when 
dreſs'd like a faſhionable lady, in all the ſplendor of 
wit, beauty, and other finery of | ribbons, laces, 
bugles, fringes, flounces, and flowers. But ſuch 
gaiety would ill-become the gravity of that venereble 
matron Agriculture, whom 1 have the honor of in- 
troducing to your favour. Her dreſs muſt be ſimple 
and unaffected, becoming thoſe reverend grey hairs 


| 
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as ſhe is, her aſpect has more n than 
-.. dreſs and beauty can beſtow; Sep _ as virtue, 
temperance, and exereiſe uſual nfer upon ſolid 
8 and mature judgment. By theſe charms Agri- 
Py 8 8 all the toy * pa- 
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triots, ſoldiers, orators, and poets of antiquity, who 9 
gladly devoted their hours of retirement to this ad-. 
mirable Inſtructreſs, and her induſtrious filter Expe- „ 
rience. = 
In thoſe days when Rome was in its 33 of 
virtue and * 4 Was A rege to 7 A —_— re-. 
ing wi calure, a triumph to 
15 [Rn ey if Agiicaltare was the only 
genuine parent of caſe, Innocence, | temperance, | 
Peach, wiſdom and fortitude: certain it is however, 
that the beſt plowmen were the braveſt generals, 
and the wiel politicians of the Roman common» - 
wealth; as if the ſame qualifications were equally re- 
quiſitetoorm thoſe very different characters. This 
I confeſs; ſeems: a paradox at firſt view; but upon 
cloſer examination will appear not leſs true of a good 
planter, than! it was formerly of a Roman huſband- 
man. 
A liberal 3 i undoubtedly the e 
ingredient neceſſary to form à good planter, who 
ought at leaſt to know the 8 of all the ſcien- 
ces, if he attains not the maſtery of them: but to 
be more preciſe, let us take a ſhort view of the 
proper«qualifications of a planter in his publick and 
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private gapacity. If he is born to a' large eſtate, 
8 vx or bug us Sid it by induſtry, he muſt expect to be 
K the le eee and of the military or- 


n 1 In the > cg character he muſt under- 
by. 121 the nie ſcience of good policy, founded 
d bv pon the nature and ends of government, in general; 
- aand in particular upon the conſtitution of Britain his 
mother country, and of the Iſland which he inha⸗ 
„ bits. ＋ he true intereſt of that will be promoted. 
5 Az Fn moſt 


wo 
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© moſt effectually, by the inſtitution of good Laws 
You the encouragement of credit and commerce, to 
the advantage of fair traders, and to the utter extir- 
; 7 pation of all clandeſtine commerce, that canker at 
s the heart o/ civil ſociety; but more eſpecially by 
ſuch Laws as will effectually ſecure the /afety of his 
- Country both from within, and from tx 6.69 "To 
«that end the wiſe policy of Barbados with reſpect 
to Settlers, is moſt worthy of imitation by-the other 
ritiſh Sugar Colonies : for, ſervants, as well artifi- 
© .Cers as others, at the expiration of their ſervitude, 
are there made Landholders of three, tour, or five 
acres, and by that means become permanent! inte- 
-refted in the preſervation of that Wand, t the 
ſervants act of this, ſeemingly intended for increaſing 
the number of our inhabitants, is nothing better 
than a mere mode of raiſing part of the hot tax: 
At Jamaica the law is much the ſame: but it is 
Hard to conceive how the patriots of that Iſland can 
1 mic their tame acquieſence under ſueh a fruitleſs 
Ax: and it is yet more wonderful that they ſhould 
ſubmiĩt to a ſhameful monopoly * of Freat tracts of 
lands ſo : inconſiſtent with all views to th&populouſ- 
neſs of a country, ſubject both by its great extent, 
and high mountains, to inteſtine wars not poffible to 
- bez press d by a few; and ſituated 106 near 7700 
powerful Nations; the one aiming at univerſal” do- 
Nene and the 8921 7 atnbitiÞae; bo, ed. 
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ver an antient poſſeſſion taken from them by © lp 
queſt. . If thoſe. Gentlemen who grudge. a ſmall 


* * 
1 * 


Portion of their lands for poor Settlers would com- 
pu e how far preferable a leſs Poſſeſſion is with cer- 
tainty, to a greater without it, they could not be fo 
blind to their own real intereſt as to bar the door 
againſt all kinds of Settlers both rich and poor; eſpe- 
cially When it is conſidered, that by an higher cul- 


ture, a 4% quantity of land will yield much more pro- 


fit, than à very large tract ill cultivated. | 


The true Patrio 


portion of his lands to re 


as well knowidg that the very exiſtence of it depends 
and good diſcipline of its inhabi- 
means all attempts of inſurrectti- 


upon the qumber 
Fg tor, by t 


v4 


* 


t therefore will not grudge a ſmall 


nder his country populous, 


mY 
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on will be preyented. It is true, that an inſurrection 


never cal be ſueceſsful in theſe Iſlands, while Bri- | 


tain has ſuch amplę power to ſuppreſs, and take 


vengeance upon reb 


be the cauſe 


of the moſt brave 
dubl 


danger fot the u 


1 


ic defe 


of white men intereſted in 


ed, not only Rifle ſuch reb 


on rebels; yet the very attempt may 
'of much bloodſhed, and the maſicre 
men, who are ever foremoſt in 


nce. But a numerous body 


theſoil, and well diſciplin- | 
ellious machinations in the 


birth” hut ape able and ready to repel any invaſion + 


by our moſt powerful neighbours: and if the bulk 


of our people .confiſts (as it ought to do) of Arti- 
zans,” WrrRmanſhip will become cheaper, and they 


elegancies of life 


will ſurely conſide 


themſelves grow much 7: 


* 


cher, by having more em- 
loyment;; for, then every man who can pay, will 
de glad fs have all the convenienecs, and even the 
about him. The wiſe Legiſlator 
r theſe points, very maturely, an * 
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| "good diſcipline : for, by t 


duleer's few Veterans did the innumera 
ſia: for, every trained ſoldier well knowing and de- 
pending upon the ſupport of his e wi 


bre 
provide timely for all the exigences of his country: 


for, as precaution is the eldeſt ſon of wiſdom, by 
Valour; fo Heedleſſneſs is the child of Folly, begot- 
ten by ſtupidity. The former guards againſt eve! 


future evil, and when not to be prevented, is 


reſolute in repelling public injuries: but the latter, 


ever laughing at diſtant dangers, is the firſt to fly 


like a coward, when they are preſent... + 


In the capacity of a ſoldier the accompliſhed plan- 
ter muſt be well read in the hiſtory of former wars; 


and become intimately acquainted with all the fa- 


mous Generals of antiquity, as to their characters, 


genius, diſcipline, ſtratagems, and achievements. 
Among the maxims of the beſt and wiſeſt of them, 


he will find, that the neaneſt Enemy is not to be de- 


led. and the greateſt may be ſubdued by fuperior 


eneralſhip *, Inſtead of beipg'indctive in times of 
peace, the good ſoldier will think 't:the 4ſt proper 
ſeaſon for training his ap, PL erruption to 
at only a ſmall body will 

overcome a numerous army en 1 
able hoſts of Per- 


confidence ; and irreſiſtably too, by the force of thi 


whole body united in one compact Phalanx. 


5 As a magiſtrate he muſt be acquainted with the 


3% 


common forms of juſtice, and our ſtatute laws. In 


his private character he muſt be an adept in figures, 
oo 71-8. % 5: a _ 
* 2 2 * — 


or jaſtiy celebrated Hero, ie late duke of l arlborougb . 
- +, the advantage of ſuperior General/hip, by many ſignal vidtories ver the 
"/ armies of France, which always were more numerous, and probably as 
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meaſure the quality 
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and in all the arts of economy ; ſomething of an 


architect, and well ſkilled in mechanics; becauſe 


there is in every plantation a variety of buildings and 
machinery, upon the right contrivance and uſe of 


which, much of the planter” s ſucceſs depends. He 
muſt alſo be an expert ſugar boiler, and diſtiller, if 


he expects to make the moſt of his eſtate. It is obvi= 


ous of what benefit a little phyſical kill will be to hi; 


lick negroes; at leaſt 4 to cure ſuch ꝓ accute 


diſeaſes as are incident to the country he inhabits ; 


together with proper diet, and kitchen phyfick, * 
are generally moſt efficacious. But every 
2 ſhould be more particularly a very ſkilful ,; 


uſbandman ; becauſe 5 I the right cylture of his 


ſoll depends abſolutely e quantity, and in a great 


alſo, of his produce. 
It is very true, that much time and cloſe a 
5 
every planter can afford i 

E day are over. But there all 
duous taſk to become a real practi- 
cal philoſopher by: the conqueſt, or government of _ 
all 80 human paſnons: for, if theſe are not under 
abſolute ſubj jection to right reaſon ; how can the 


accompliſhments g 
when the cares of 
remains a more a 


great occaſions, as muſt every day call them forth? 
Ot Howe ca he 9 6 ſome hundreds of 12 depen⸗ 
. "Toa 


__ 
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t Accute diſeaſes are often ſo ſadden 750 violent makes 8 
thay all remedies come too late, before a ſkjlfyl phyſician can be called 3 | 
in pleuriſ and inflammatory feyers the celebrated, 
dery * Red” wonderful cures, well worthy. the notice of our 
praQicioners': as the famous Dr. Ward's excellent mediciben - have 


done in ebronical diſeaſes, In vr ok ons ah da. both tar My 


da aaa: 
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planter exert al the ſocial virtues upon ſo-many and ol 
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dents with eaſe to himſelf, "and happineſs to them, 
without all the influences of a good example, Wh hig 
ſervants as well as negroes are the planter's depen- 5 
dents: and if according to the principles of huma- 
nity, the latter ought to be treated with great kind- 
neſs ; how much more is it due to the former, Who 
are directors of the others labors, and ſtand in a nearer 
relation to us? Upon a generous treatment of them 
therefore much of the planter's proſperity will depend: 
for, gratitude is the ſtrongeſt obligation upon honeſt. 
minds to diligence, and diligence is ever moſt active, 
when it runs hand in hand with content, good hu- 
mour, and chearfulneſs. Juſtice, temperance, pa 
tience, and fortitude, tho* cardinal virtues of the 
higheſt quality, muſt be the planter's conſtant fami- 
liars, ever ready to do right to thoſe who ſuffer 
wrong ; to exhibit a life of ſobriety. chaſtity and be- 
neficence, as a mo to be imitated. by all his family; 
to bear patiently the vulgar wealdhgltes of frail human 
nature; and even the gebe of thoſe under his 
charge; to ſuppreſs wickedneſs by fi table puniſh- 
ments, and to encourage goodneſs wh genepplity 3... 
. and after all, to bear proſperity, or 40 exents, 1 
with equanimity, and a becoming Ce - Every: 5 
| ſocial and private virtue muſt therefore enter into the : 
5 compoſition, of a good planter, who aſpires to act bis I 
part well, on this ſtage of life, and to make his exit 
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with {elf-approbation, and univerſal applauſe. _ _ 4 | 
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That every planter in general, and my on coun- 
trymen in particular, may arrive at that honor and 
felicity, is the principal deſign of this lay, be. 
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a ſugar plantation to the beſt advantage 3.10 
to make the moſt. of its oduce, boch in 
kf quantitySad quality. : To effect a defign to compre 
_ C1. is veceffary to. underſtand. e beach TY 
ce act preciſely ; to plan every ſcheme with, <0 
4 dams = 3 and. to by all 1 ae a h 2 
nomy int e e x, a5 4. Plantation is 
met penſtde kind of eſtate, ; ſo the get producs — 
or lels in proportiqn 977 "RT 
It is therefore the duty of 
tet wo. & every arr” of his: reien a 
amaayey; de place bis provifious,. ſtqres, 
. + kate 1 
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1 F.irſt then, let us confder TO is the right or ratio- te 
J nal method of treating negroes : For, rational Beings 4 
5 they are, anct dught to be treated accordingly ; that It 
= * with humanity and benevolence as our fellow al 
| creatures, created by N ſame Almighty hand, and M2 


under the ſame gracio e to whom the "iy ®F 
| beſt and greateſt of the h. uman ſpecies. owe their m 
exiſtence, and are acgountable. The ſubordinatian Pe 
F of men to each other in ſociety is eſſentially neceſſary pl 
to the good of the whole; and is therefore a juſt rea- {Wt 
ſon for the benevolence of ſuperiors to their inferiors, WW "* 
The meineft individual has then an equal right © i © 
civil protection with the greateſt; and to a ſhare of bi 

| what the earth ptoduces as the natural teward of his m 
HRbor. The loweſt condition is not a juſt g round for U 
contempt or neglect, 0 more than Net color of a di 
mans complexion i is for uncharitableneſs and whats m 
Ever Europeans may think of it, the dil inction be. th 

* tween the vulgar of the moſt! free government, and, th 
"+. the negroes of our colonies, is 'Uttle: more than no- tr 
minal: for che that is forced to bart labor in fop- ny 
RT vs of life, is much fal io nec As negroes a 
Aare to 'their-ovrtcks; © The only difference it, chat I © 
the former may chuſe his maſtef; but it is ont «of 5 

ne 

w 

he 


his power generally ta chuſe à better: he that pays 

_ - him- a pittance for his labor does his duty; atid all 

dat he owes; but till the daily labor prbcpeds, and 
hbaeceſty wall ke e bal eee for flckneſs, or 

ther accidental inabilities ; and Ahe xendeftanercies * 

1 of pariſh officers,” like the miles e am 


£ 3 5 1 But negroes Pace * d 
„ ſa: 88 are * . ; 
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w_ J | « 
jects of abſolute power in Europe: for they enjoy 
the privileges of written laws, by which their lives 
and little properties are ſecured; and being ſubject 
only to ſuch correction as children are to parents, of 
apprentices to maſters, ſeldom receive more puniſh- 
ment for felonies, than ctiminals do in Britain for 
petty larcenies: for, as it is the intereſt of every 
planter to preſerve his negroes in health and 


ſtrength; ſo, every act of cruelty is not leſs: repug- 
nant to the maſter's real profit, than it is contrary to 


the laws of humanity ; and if a manager conſiders 
his own eaſe; and Gerry wh” intereſt (as he 
muſt do if an honeſt man) 


diſeipline is by no means inconſiſtent with humas 


nity : on the contrary, it is evident from experience, 
that he who feeds his negroes well, ꝓroportionetn 
their labour to their age, ſer and ſtrength, and 


treats them with kindneſs and good - nature, will 
reap a much larger product, and with infinitely more 
eaſe and ſelf·ſatis faction, than the maſt cruel Egyp- 
tian taſſe · mãſter, who ſtarves his negroes, or chaſtiſes 


them with undue ſeverity; Every man then who 


wiſhes to grow. rich with caſe, muſt be a good œco- 
nomiſt ; muſt feed his negroes with the moſt 
wholeſome food, ſufficient to preſerve them in 


health and vigor. He muſt alſo treat them with 

juſtice and tenderneſs 3- not ſuffering the leaſt injury 

to be done by any one to another: for, tho? a maſter 

may and gught to forgive ſmall injpries to himſelf, 

it is not in his power conſiſtently with juſtice,” id 
injuries done to l without. due com- 
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wi will treat all negroes 
under his care with due benevolence ;; for, good 
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penſation. In caſe of ſickneſs, the good planter 
will exerciſe i in perſon his utmoſt care and —_— (cat 
nels in the adminiſtration of proper phyſick, 
food, with an unſparing hand : for, to be ie tio 
nious in ſuch caſes, 1 is both weak and wicked. Com- 
mon experience pc ints out the methods by which a 
| Planter may \ preſerve his people in health — Ot 
| Hans ry Some of his moſt: fruitful land ſhould he al j 

'/ _ lottedto each negro in proportion to his family, ang 
2 ſufficient portion of time allowed for the cultiva- 

tion of it; but becauſe ſuch allotment cannot in 

long droughts produce enough for his comforts 

able ſupport, it is the incumbent duty of a good 

rag to have always his ſtores well. filled with 

| Guinea corn, yams or eddas, beſides potatoes grow+ 
ing in regular ſucceſſion : for lenty begets chearful- 

| nels of heart as well as ſtrengtl of body, by which 

more work i effected in a day by the ſame hands, 
than in a week when enervated by want and ſeverity, 

| Scanty meals of New-England corn may ſuſtain life ; 
but it is out own produce only which can impart 
athletick vigor; and yet if the labot of producing 
dodur own proviſions was fairly computed, and com- 
par'd to the expence of purchaſing that of North 
America, I dare affirm the latter will be found ag 
expenſive, tho” much leſs wholeſome: and-nytritious. 
It is. therefore matter of (juſt concern, to fee the cul- 
tivation of proviſions fo. generally neglected in out 
©, Colonies, where there is not wanting in any planta- 
25 tion ſome kind of ' ſoil, adapted by nature, or irh+ 
provable by art, to the production of ſome _ 4 
© Proviſions, © This general 9 (i 
| nay Is admitted) 4s. one great cauſe af hr. 9 | 
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poverty; for, while: the planter feeds his +negroes 
ſcantily, — how can he c. 
pect much labor and plentiful crops? Such 
kions are vain and Alete He therefore who will 
plentifully, muſt plant great abundanee of pro- 
N dawn avail as ſugar canes ; and it is nature's c ο 
2 Lo fructify the ſoil by the growth of yams; 
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* Als are ade kpporreC all the 'negroes at Jamaica z 
and are alſo much' cultivated ata great expencę of manure in Barbados. 
A celebrated planter and œeonomiſt of that iſland, who raiſed an im 

enſe fortune from very ſmall beginnings, ſoly by planting, ifirmed, 
that he fed conſtantly at leaſt 300 negroes out of twelyt acres ot Plan. 

zins. Hey tpat * wa produce came to be ſo lon neglected i in 
this iſland, 1 is hard to gueſs : but at preſeng 'the neglect eems to be 
oinded.upon-z TE dries? that plantains cannot thrive in any othet 


ains, and in marſhes ; and in the dry eft black mold upon marl or 
rocks, andeven in ſharp gravelly foils, as may be evinced by . 
leſs inſtances : Beſides the ad vantage of having a large product of our 
ewn proviſion, ere of caſua] uncertain ſopplies, we may by 
that means prevent the monopoly of corn, and in ſome meaſure the 
conſtant drain of our current caſh, which the New- Kugland traders 
now carry to St, Euſtatia fer, the purchaſe of French ſugar, rum, rum, mel- 
loſſes,” and other foreign manufactures. A baſe, deſtructive trade 
which (if not effectualſy prevented) will infallibly exalt the French 
iſlands upon the ruins of theſe eolonies. This illicit trade is auda+ 
ciouſſy carry d on in the face of the ſun, by the moſt flagitious race 
of men: by parricides who ſtab their country to the heart, that they 
may ſuck their ſubſiſtence from its vital bl "Yet even thefe' aban- 
doned wretches have been able, with the belp of thieves; pick pocket, 
and rohbers, to caſt a general. odium upon the honeſt name of informers, 
purely to ſcreen their — 19 from detection, and condign puniſh-. 
ment: but whatever they may ay, whoſe tongues are no flander, the 


informer who brings ſmuglers to the bar of zune, is the beſſ ſriend to 
his equntry ; thoſe traytors to it ſhould be ſeorned and deſpiſed 
as pyrates upon che fair trader, and as the greateſt peſt to civil nora wo. 
from whence 
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than low moiſt ſoils. In ſuch places (no doubt) they: flouriſh moſt * | 
Juxuriantly -: but yet they thrive and bear fruit abundantly on moun- 


5 their houſes ; and to obſerve frequently that they 


| Te: 14 5 | 

fopar by that very means, than can be 
by any other art of ẽultivation: ſo bountiful is the 

Creator to make that moſt for our intereſt, vhich is 
moſt our duty. However plenty of whole ſome 
food may be conducive to health, there se alio 
other means equally neceſſary to ſtrength, and the 
| longevi ty of negroes well worth the planter's atten+ 
tion; and thoſe are, to chuſe airy, 3 — 


2 


be kept clean, in good repair, and perfectly water- 
tight; for, naſtinels, and the inclemencies of wea- 
ther generate the moſt malignant diſeaſes. If theſe 
houſes are ſituated oth in regular order, and at due 
diſtances, the ſpaces ma y at on 1 general de- 
| vaſtations by fire; and furniſh plenty of fruits, 
_ greens, and pot- Herbe, to pleaſe: an unvitiated PRs 
and to purify the blood. 

Thus then ought every planter to treat di negroes 
with tenderneſs and. generoſity, that they may be in- 
duced to love and obey him out of meer gratitude 3 pe 
and become real good beings, by the imitation of his N ha 
benevolence, juſtice, temperance and chaſtity: för, I in 
nothing influences the conduct of mankind ſo much ¶ tir 
as the example of r who are always in view : (tl 
and therefore a good planter for his own eaſe and. m. 

happineſs will 'be careful of ſetting a good example. (1 
Having thus hinted the duties of a 7 to his'ne- th 
groes, let the next care be of his cattle, mules, and pa 
horſes: for theſe creatures are next in degree valuable I ſpi 
to their owner. The planters of Barbados (who ar ye 

5 perhaps the moſt ſkilful of all others, and exact to i ih 
| F a nicety, in calculations of profit and loſs) are with of 
8 a to heir cautle _ moſt renal 1 N » 
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not as eſſential as any other branch of planter- 
ip. At Barbados in particular, the care of theſe 
animals are of more importance, becauſe the ſoil 


acleſs ſo ingen ufly thrifty as to carry their canes; 
pon negroes heads; not only degrading human na- 
ture to the toil of bvutes, but acting in that reſpect! 
diametrically oppoſite: to their on apparent intereſt, 


8 e F 8 8 88 8 


ie by ſaving the labor of human hands in all caſes; 


e hete the labor of brutes can be ſubſtituted. To 
„chat end noimeans of preſetving thoſe creatures in 
„health and ſtrength ought to be neglected, | / 1 
I - The: firſt: care therefore: is to provide plenty and 


n tops may be had for the labor of carriage; but will 
be more wholeſome and nutritious if tedded like 
is ¶ hay by the ſuns heat, and ſweated by laying ahem, 


in heaps for a few. days: before they are eaten. In 


- 


lupply the want of: paſturage, and othen food: and 
theſe are very wholeſome if chopped into mall 


ſprinkled: with -mellofles mixed with water: but 


yet the cattle require change af food to. preſerve 
them in: ſtren 


8 = =. . - 1 
in woiſt weather. Thie Variety 8 
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16 iſlands : as if the carriage of canes to ths mill 
nd of plantation produce to the market, Was 


vorn out by long culture, cannot yield any produces = 


which cannot be promoted more effectually, than, 


this feaſon of abundahce, great ricks of cane tops 
': If (the butt ends being turned inwards) ſbould h 
q made in the moſt convenient corner of each field, to 


parts, and mixed ſometimes. with common falt, or 


of graſd, which-every'! foil /produpesiwith.a little he 
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in all elimates; and is the hind's conſtant pruttict 
in England, where Bod r n 

i moſt ſuoceſs. Hanted an 20 

© The next care df a er is uvprovide ſhade for 

| lis cue, either by trees where chey are fed in che 
beat of the day, if bis ſoil requires not dung; 
by building a flat «ſhade over every pen — 
are confined for making it. Thats ſuch ſhades are 
eſſentially neceſſary to the well being of all animals in 
Het weather, is apparent to every common obſer ver, 
who cannot fail of ſeeing every creature forſaking 
the molt luxuriant paſtures in the heat of the day, 
for the ſake of ſhade; thus convincing their owners 

by inſtinctive argument, that ſhade is as neceſfary 
te the well- being of the brute. creatures, as food. 
otwithſtanding that demonſtration from the uner- þi 
fg courſe of nature, I am ſorry to confeſs, that 
ſome men ſhut their eyes againſt this animadvexſion, 
and their on intereſt: for, throughout all our 
lands (except in a very few inſtances) theſe poor 

Ercatares are expoſed to the ſcorching ſun- beams with- 

6ut mercy. Such inhuman neglect is not-always fo 

rich the effect of inattention, as of a miſtaken 
notion, that ſhades are impedimental to the making 
of much dung ; but a flat ſhade covered with cane- 

raſh, may be ſo made as to e e b 
without admiffion'6f flin-beams,”>, 514 1/1 lb 

If the care of providing hade for brute creatures 5 


''- 5 fo much the duty and intereſt of 'their.owners, 


how much more is i reeable to the laws.of huma- - 
tity to provide ſhade for every human creature tra- 
Aang en che high r roads in this hot climate ? No- 


WP. | 
ics planting coco-nut, or ſpreading timber-trees in ave= 
ul nues along the high ways, if each proprietor of the 
"i Jands adjoining, hath any taſte of elegance, or feel= 
ing for other men : but both thoſe kinds of trees 
will yield alfo great profit to the proprietor by fur- 
niſhing him with timber, when perhaps not other- 
wiſe to be had; of with delicious milk fitted by na- 
ture to cool the efferveſſence of the blood in this hot 
region; and alſo to improve our ſpirits made from 
ſugar, to the delicacy and ſoftneſs of arrack *. 
Coco- nut trees are both very beautiful and ſhady, 
bearing round heads of great expanſion, upon natu- 
ral trunks, or pillars of elegant proportion, and of 
ſuch an height as to furniſh a large ſhade, with a 
free circulation of air, equally refreſhing to man and 
hat The common objection of injury to canes by the 
on, roots of ſuch trees growing on their boders is too 
dur mean to deſerve an anſwer : but to gratifie the muck- 
dor worm, let him dig a ſmall trench between his canes 
th and trees, which may intercept their roots and oblige 
: foff them to ſeek for ſuſtenance in the common road, 
cen and he will prevent the little expence to his purſe, 
ing which he now ſaves from the ſweat of travellers, 
by not planting trees. Let ſuch a man conſider, 


beſides the benefits above ſuggeſted, he will beautify” 

his eſtate to the reſemblance of a moſt ſumptuous! . 

"IS I I 0 2 . Q 30 115 ” 1 garden. 
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Arrack, ſo called in Eaſt- India, is a ſpirit made of ſugar likes 
tum, with this only difference, that the ſap of the coco- nut tree. 
called toddy, drawn off by cutting the fruit-branch, is pagt of the mis 
2 » to form the fermentation, and anſwers tue end of Ices, as el or 


% 
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garden. And if this whole iſland naturally diverfi- 
fyed by numberleſs little hills and dales, were planted 
with avenues along all the high roads; and the ſum- 
mit of every barren hill crowned with clumps of 
trees, it would be the moſt magnificent garden the 
world could ever boaſt of fince that of Eden : and 
probably that very beauty might not only render it 
more healthful to the inhabitants, by preſerving 
them from fevers kindled by the burning ſun-beams ; 
but alſo much more fruitful, by ſeaſonable weather? 
for, as by cutting down all its woods, an hot count 
becomes more ſubject to exceſſive droughts, ſo by 
replanting it in the manner above geſcribed, it 
would probably become more fruitfuu. 

Let then the good planter be kind not only to his 
fellow creatures, but merciful to his beaſts even for 
the ſake of the owner”; giving them plenty and va- 


riety of wholeſome food, clear water, cool ſhade, 


and a clean bed ; bleeding them after a long cones 
of hard labour, currying their hides from filth and 
_ ticks, affording them. ſalt, and other phyſick, ſuch 
as experience preſeribes; protecting them from the 
aying rope laſhes of a eruel driver (who needs no 
other inſtrument than a goad) proportioning their 
labor to their ſtrength; and by every art rendering 
their work as -caly as poſſible. The general ma- 
nagement of planters is not perhaps more defective 
in any other reſpect, than in this: for, by pairing 
our cattle unequally, and by the drivers ill conduct 
in writhing to the right and left, t he poor creatures 
are fatigued by needleſs labor. Let therefore the 
Englich huſbandman be our exemplar, who trains his 
calc to an even regular draught, by 1 
Orie, 


Ie eee 
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horſe before them, as a leader. This docile creature 
by being led in a ſtrait line, will ſoon learn to be an 
unerring guide; and the cattle will follow in the 
ſame direction, with united ſtrength; and conſe- 
quently with mote effect, and leſs fatigue to each 
individual, Fg : 
- But if the Engliſh huſbandman's example be 
thought too expenſive by the addition of an horſe 
or mule to every team, let the practice of the Por- 
tugueſe of the iſland of Madeira be our pattern in 
this reſpect, however ignorant and unſkilful in all 
other mechanic arts. Theſe people by their poverty 
and ſcantineſs of paſture, breed the ſmaleſt kind of 
cattle ; and, yet one yoke of them will draw a much 
greater weight, than a pair of our largeſt oxen, 
ſolely by an equal exertion of their joint ſtrength. 
That equality or evenneſs of draught 1s preſerved b 
boring gimblet holes thro' their horns, within 9 
inches of the points, and running a thong of leather 
thro* thoſe holes, ſo as to tye the horns of each pair 
at ſix inches diſtance from each other. By this liga- 
ture the pair of cattle are abſolutely hindered from 
writhing different ways, and draw in even direction 
with united force. Thus it appears evidently from 
reaſon, as well as from experience, that the labor of 
our beaſts may. by a little contrivance be rendered 
more eaſy and effectual. 1 
Having thug treated the management of negroes 
and cattle as the main ſprings of a ſugar plantation, 
let us now conſider the various parts ef planterſhip, 
from the firſt ſtep of cultivating the ſoil, to the 
completion of his work; not minntely or ſyſtema- 
tically; for that is needleſs, fince every young plan- 
. e 5 . 


W 

ter muſt learn what he ſees every day in common 
practice, or the topic of converſation; but my prin- 
Cijpal intention is to reform vulgar and groſs errors in 
capital points; and without dogmatizing, to adviſe 
ſome improvements in agriculture, taken from the 
practice of Britiſh huſbandmen, who are now bes 
come the patterns of all Europe; ſubmitting hows 
ever each precept to the correction of my experi- 
enced ee the planters, to whom this work is 
dedicated, and by whom it may be improved by 
ſuch uſeful additions or emendations, as future ex- 
perience ſhall juſtify ; but as order or method con- 
tributes to perſpicuity, I have choſen to divide the 
ſubſequent work into ſections, under the following 
heads, Firſt of the culture of various kinds of ſoils; 
ſecondly, the beſt method of cultivating ſugar-canes ; 
thirdly, the beſt method of making ſugar ; and 
#ourthly, of making rum. fold 


CALLS ©1010 Neto 
Of the Culture of various Soils. - 1 2 
] N the Britiſh ſugar colonies there is as great a va» 
riety of ſoils, as in any country of Europe, ſome 
naturally very rich or fruitful, yielding a luxurious 


product with little labor or culture. This fruitful ſoil 
1s of three kinds; a loſe hazel mold mixed with ſand, 


like that of St. Chriſtopher's, and is the beſt in the 


known world for producing ſugar in great quantity, 


and of the beſt apy The brick mold of Jamai- 
of the ſame nature, and next in va- fl 


ca is ſomewhat 


lue; and then the various mixtures of mold and gra- 
e ws BENT RE 
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vel, to be found in veins or plats, over all the other 
iſlands; When any of theſe foils are exhauſted of 
their fertility, by long and injudicious culture, they 
may be reſtored by any kiad of dung well rotted : 

for. theſe warm ſoils cannot bear hot unrotten dung, 
without being laid fallow for a conſiderable time 
after it. Another improvement is by ſea-falt, or 
ſea-weed ; or by diging in the cane-traſn, and by let- 
ting it liE to rot for ſome months: a third method is 


by plowing and laying it. fallow ; and the fourth me- 


thod (the beſt of all) is by folding it with ſheep. 
But this can be practiſed only where there are exten- 


five paſtures; nor can the plow be employed where 
the ſoil abounds with large ſtones. In that caſe, 


however, the former method of diging in traſh will 


be as effectual, tho“ more expenſive by hand-labor, 
or hoe-plowing. 

The next beſt ſoil for producing good ſugar is a 
mold upon clay, which if ſhallow, requires mack 
culture and great labor, or its produce will be ſmall 
in quantity, tho' of a ſtrong grain and bright color, 
ſo as to yield moſt profit to the refiner, of any ſugar 
except that produced from an hazel or gravelly ſoil 
as before-mentioned. All the black mold ſoils upon 


marl, are generally fruitful, will take any kind of 


dung ; but yield not ſo ſtrong, or large grained ſu- 
gar. Marl, however, of a white, yellow, or blue 
color, or rich mold from waſhes, or aſhes of eve 


kind are excellent manures for every ſoil, as the chief 


ingredient in the compoſt of dung; and either will 


do alone for ſtiff clay ſoils : but the yellow and blue 
marl are the-moſt ſoapy, and the richeſt kind of ma- 


op e or mda) for all ſtiff N If theſe 
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are well opened, pulverized by culture, and mixed 
with dung, or any kind of loſe earth or mar], they 
will produce as plentifully as the richeſt ſoils * and 
all Kinds of "clay foils except that of 'a white color, 
have theſe two advantages above the fineſt gravelly 
foils, that they do not ſcorch ſoon by da ay weather, 
and never grow weary of the fame manure, as moſt 
other ſoils do. © 

Deep mold upon clay being ſubject to the grab 
. worm, will not take any kind of dung until it be 
perfectly rotten, except that of the ſheep fold, which 
is the beſt manure for all kinds of light ſoil, and is 
of all others the leaft expenſive, as not requiring 
hand-labor. But ſtiff clay lands where mold, marl, 
or ſheep dung cannot be had in plenty, may be ren- 
dered very fruitful by the plow : for by this means 
the ſoil is opened, and by being expoſed to the weas 
ther will molder into a fine earth. Nor let the labor 
of theplow as deſtructive of cattle be objected ; ſince 
that evil may be prevented by a ſkilful plowman, 
who works his beaſts regularly as Before. directed, 
and tills the land when it is in proper condition, nei- 
ther too wet nor too dry; laboring his beaſts only in; 
the morning and evening, and-allowiug them plenty: 
ot food, with ſufficient reſt and ſhade in the heat of 
the day : for, by this management ſix oxen with 
two horſes, plow a large tract of Riff land in Eng- 
and every ſeaſon 5. But where there is Foy, es: 
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*The ir judicious uſe of the low in this and has 8 a 7 
yeral diſlike of it: but ſurely he abuſe of any thing is no argument 
againſt the right uſe of it. | When light, plows are uſed by ſkilful. 
— Who never plow * than the Raple of the foil, the Res 
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very fruitfol, by plowing in the dung immediately 


after it is ſpread, and before the ſun's heat exhales its 


moiſture. As much hand-labor is ſaved by extir- 
pating every kind of weeds by the plow and har- 
row; ſo fallowing, is of incredible advantage to 
every ſoil, not only by being divided into the mi- 
nuteſt parts, but alſo by imbibing thoſe FN 

wers with which the air is impregnated by the 
bountiful hand of providence whenever rain falls. 
What'thoſe powers are we can only conjecture; nof 
is it material for us to knot, fince experience evinces 


* 


this fact, that the tender vegetables of the earth 5 


envigorated more by the ſmaleſt ſhower of rain 
than by all the water which human art can beſtow. 
Let it therefore be aconſtant maxim of the judicious 
lanter never to plant his ground until the ſoil e 
mellowed by fallowing, even tho' he beſtows upon 


it a due proportion of dung: I fay, a due proportion; 
for too much will force up rank canes Which never 
yield good / ſugar: and tho' ſome advantage may be 


reaped from the rattoons, yet it will be found by 
experience not to compenſate the loſs by the plants: 
for I have known an induſtrious planter diminiſh and 
debaſe his produce, to his own diſappointment, hy 
overloading bis ſoil with dung; which is in effec 


. 


to grow. poor by induſtry. In tony or ſteep ſoils 
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ful produce of it 

which, by thus loſening ſtiff land, the labor of holing it is leſſened by 

half ; and alſo half the weeding work is alſo ſaved : tor by turning all 

weeds under the ſoil with their roots upwards, they are killed more ef- 
r method: and are not all theſe advan 
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ſectually than by any othe agen 
well warthy Fa dug by the Ubor of the plow 1 


earth or marl to make dung, ſtiff ſoils may be rendered $1. 


will ſoon. evince the advantage of che plow.; beſides 


E * - S's 7 . 


t- 2-3 ©. | | 
where the plow cannot be uſed, hand- labor, ot hoe- int 
-plowing muſt be ſubſtituted : hut even in that caſe, h 
much labor may be ſaved by ſpreading the dung àc- th. 
cording to the Engliſh huſbandry, and di.ing it into we 
the ſoil. To evince this truth againſt the erroneous 
practice now in faſhion, let any links compute his 
negroes labor of diſtributing dung by baſkets,” and by Gt 
, 1 with dung forks, and then judge for him- 
If by one ſingle experiment, which is the moſt Ly 
profitable. Beſides, it is evident, that by diſtribut- 
ing the dung with baſkets, the foil is much trampled 
under foot, and by that means the very end of hoe- 3 
Proving, or loſening the ſoil is much defeated. In] 
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ke manner, by the preſent method of hoe-plowing, 
| the fame ill effect is produced: for as the negroës 
boe-plow or dig the foil, dire#ly forward; fo they 
y muſt neceſſarily tread the ground as faſt as they dig * 
mt: whereas by putting the laborers to dig /deways &, 5 

no one puts a foot upon the ſoil after it is dug: and 
by lining the land before it is hoe-plowed, each he- P! 
- gro may have an equal ſhare to dig. Whether hoe- 5' 
_ plowing before or after the land be holed for canes is 
moſt eligible, experience muſt determine; but ger- 
tainly both operations will be moſt effectual; and 

| therefore I beg leave to advile, firſt to plow the foil 

 _  Where'the land will admit the plow and where it 
* will not, to hoe: plow it with or without dung as re- 
3 ar then let it lie fallow till perfectly mellowed; 
5 en hole and plant it; and inſtead of weeding in the 
auſual manner, let the weeds in, all the ſpaces be dug 
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oft 2 the planter grudges this labor, by thinking it 


e „ 
into the ſoil : but as this is not to be done ſo well 
with the hoe, I ſubmit to future experience, whe- 
ther the dexterous uſe of ſpades as in England, will 
not anſwer the purpoſe much better, and with equal 
diſpatch. But whatever method is preferred, moſt 
certain it is, that by looſening the ſoil in all the ſpaces 
betweetſ'the young canes after being come up, their 
fibres will more eaſily expand on every fide, and ac» 
uire more nutrition to envigorate their growth. But 


needleſs in a rich looſe ſoil, there he may diſpatch 
more weeding work by the Dutch-hoe, than by any 


IJ other ; which being faſtened upon the end of a ſtick; 


is puſhed forward under the roots of the ſmall weeds 
in ſuch a manner as to cut them up a little below 
the ſurface of the ſoil, and will do more execution 
at one ſhove, than can be done at three ſtrokes of 
the common hoe; as general practice evinces in all 
the gardens of England: but there is yet another 
practice of the horſe-hoe-plow, - whereby all wreds 


growing in rows between beans or peaſe, are extir- 


pated with incredible eaſe and expedition, all over 


; the county of Kent. It is a very ſimple machine 


jt ow heels turning upon a common axis; fron 


drawn by one or two horſes, conliſting of a pair of 


whence two ſquare irons are let down at equal di- 


„ ſtances, and triangular hoes made at the ends, the 


points of the triangles being placed forward, and {6 
fixed as to cut all weeds an inch beneath the ſurface, 


in the ſame manner as the Dutch garden-hoe above- 


mentioned. By this machine a man and boy with 
two horſes or mules, will clear perfectly all the 


gu ſpaces of ad of 1 acres in two days, and may. 


be of admirable uſe in all our looſe and dry ſoils: for 
while two horſes or mules draw in the ſpace before 
each other, the wheels paſs on the outſide of each- 
row of canes, without doing the leaſt injury, while 
the plow holder attends to his buſineſs. In ſtiff foils 
J conceive neither the horſe- hoe- plow, nor the 
Dutch hoe * can be proper; or any -inſtrament ſo 
effectual as the ſpade uſed in the manner above hint- 
ed, where the ſoil is ſuitable. . 
It is needleſs here to deſeribe the manner of plant- 
ing canes, ſince the general practice of allowing 
three feet to each row, and two or three plants to 
an hole, is found by common experience to be right 
and good ; for, this little tract is not deſigned as a 
complete ſyſtem of planterſhip, but only an eſſay to 
farther improvements, and to reform the groſs and 
common errors now in practice. For the ſame rea- 
ſon therefore little more ſhall be added to the ſubject 
of planting and cutting ' ſugar canes than a few pre- 
cautions. Firſt, let all the cane- rows run eaſt and 
weſt, that the trade wind may paſs freely thro them; 
becauſe air and ſun-ſhine are as conducive to the 
growth and maturation of ſugar-canes as any other 
vegetable. Secondly, let not any acceſſion of mold 
be drawn into hills round the young canes, except 
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»The Dutch-hoe is an admirable inſlru. nent for weeding loſe ſoils, 


85 hath been above ſuggeſied. / A pattern of this cheap inſtrument, of 
proper ſize for plantation | uſe, is in the hands of Mr. Finch; iron- 


N monger in Clement's-lane, near Lombard- ſtreet in London; who ſells 
— iron work of all kinds, and particularly plantation tools and 
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canes; but in cafes where 


t &-) 3 
where watet ſtagnates ; becauſe the fibres which 
run horizontally, and near the ſurface, are much 
broken and ſpoiled by that practice. Thirdly, lt 
the ſugar-canes be cut at their full maturity, which 
in dry looſe ſoils, is generally at the end of fourteen 
or fifteen months after being planted; but in cold 
clay ſoils not till ſixteen or ſeventeen months. Fourth - 
ly, as the caffe-rows run eaſt and weſt in a proper di- 
tection as poſſible for cartage to the ſugar work, ſo 
canes muſt be cut the contrary way, if the planter 
expects any great produce from his rattoons : for, by 
beginning. to cut canes at the part of his field moſt 
remote from the works, the carts. cannot often paſs 
over the. ſame track: and conſequently” the cane- | 
ſtools cannot be injured : more eſpecially if he takes 1 
due care to cut the canes very cbole to their roots: 
for, by leaving a long ſtub (which muſt periſh) tg 
cane-ſtools are very much injured. It may be ob- 3% 
jected to the practice of cutting canes tranſverſſy to 
the rows, that the negroes labor will not be ſo 
equally divided: but ict every man conſider both. 
fides of the queſtiòn, and be determined by his own 
expeytence ; and then he will be convinced, that it 
matters very little which way he cuts ſtrait ſtanding- A 
> — — ſugar-canes lean, or 
are lodged by preceding high winds, it is a point of 
great importance to place the laborers ſo as to _ 
| r D 2 8 the 
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F The ſtagnation of water in pools (uſual in ſtiff level lands) is the 
moſt injurious circuniſtance attending it; for that, by long duration wilt | 
convert the fineſt mold to ſtiff clay. The proprietor of ſuch a ſoi muſt 
therefore grudge no labor to drain it well; and yet by ſuch eafy gra- 
dation, 33 to. prevent the mold from being waſhed away by great” 
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the canes fr/t at the roots, and then drawing them, 
cut off the tops: for thus, by two ſtrokes each cane 
will be cut; and twice the quantity cut in the ſame 
time, and by the ſame hands, more than by cutting 
in any other direction. „ 1 Reba 
It is needleſs to ſuggeſt the expediency of planning 
the cane- pieces of a plantation in exact ſquares, ſo 
that the intervals may interſect at right Hgles ; ſince 
ſuch regularity is not only more beautiful; more ſafe 
in caſe of accidental fires; and a better diſpoſition of 


the whole for dividing and planting one third or 


fourth part of a plantation every year; but alſo 
much eafier guarded by a few watchmen: for, one 


of theſe walking ina line from caſt to welt, and the 
other from north to ſouth, look thro” every avenue 


where the moſt ſubtil thief cannot eſcape the watch- 
tul eye. And if the intervals ſurrounding the boun- 
_  dary of a regular plantation be made twenty-four feet 
wide, the proprietor will receive ample recompence 
for ſo much land, by the ſecurity of his canes from 
fires kindled in his neighhourhood ; and by planting 
all that land in -plantain-trees, Which may at once 
yield ſhade and food to the watchmen, who by that 
means can have no excuſe for abſence from their 

proper ſtations. But as fewel grows very ſcarce in 
moſt of our iſlands, it is alſo expedient to plant a 


__  flower-fence in all the boundaries of every P anta- 


tion, which being cut every year, will furniſh good 
ſtore of faggots, as by its perennial growth much 
contention will be prevented among neighbours, by 


preſerving exactly the old boundaries; a point well 


worthy the attention of every honeſt man who loves 
his whole ſpecies, and wiſhes to live in amity with 
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every individual of it. Our lands being thus diſpoſ. 


ed in regular order, and manured according to the 
nature of the ſoil, let us now proceed to the ſecond 
head propoſed. 


„ e r „ Nx 
Of the beſt Method of cultivating Sugar-canes. 
T is neceſſary before we enter upon this ſubject, 
1 to remind the reader, that the various methods 


of culture above ſuggeſted, require at leaſt twelve 
negro men, and twelve yoke of able oxen, more than 


are wanted for the other uſes of a large plantation: 


tor, if. ſo much dung, the uſe of the plow and fal- 
lowing, be neceſſary to improve the ſoil, theſe muſt 
be employed during crop-time for thoſe purpoſes, 
under the direction of a ſkilful huſhandman, who 
may teach his laborers the dexterous uſe of the 
plow, ſpade, and dung-fork: for, by that means 

two negro men will load a cart with earth or dung 
in leſs time, then ten women can de with baſkers 
according to the preſent cuſtom, Thus all the cat- 
tle-peris may be ſupplied by carts with plenty of 
js: or marl during dry ſeaſons, and great quantities 
of dung made ready to be ſpread and plowed into 
the foil, when moiſt weath@r invites, without hin- 


be diſtributed by wheel-barrows $ : thus alſo s great 
quantity of ground ſo prepared, may lie fallow for 
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bee g When earts-cannot carry mold inte the pens, then | wheel-barrows : 


may be ſubſtituted to ſave intolgrable labor in the uſe of baſkets, 


ering the progreſs of the crop; provided the mold Es 


2 1 


1 
a.confiderable time, and be fit for planting at the firſt 
of the ſeaſon, which is the ſureſt method of ſecur- 
ing an early and plentiful crop, as every judicious 
planter knows by experience. e 29g 
In ſtiff ſoils where canes require moſt age, half 
the quantity of land intended for the crop ſhould be 
planted in June; July, Auguſt and September: but 
in hot looſe“ foils in September, and October: and 
the whole plant ing ſeaſon conclude with the month 
of January, when the tops of the firſt canes cut, 
may furniſh the laſt pieces planted. By ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of this method, the canes will be at full 
maturity in the proper ſeaſon for yielding moſt ſugar, 
which is from the firſt of January (if the weather 
rmits) to the laſt day of June, But by grinding 
ater, we. hazard not only the deſtruction of our 
wind-mills by hurricanes, but make bad ſugar, at in- 
finite expence of time and labor, both of negroes and 
cattle, when the juice of canes becomes weak and 
waterich. There is not therefore a greater error in 
the whole practice of planterſhip than to make ſu- 
gar, or to plant canes at improper ſeaſons of the 
year; for, by miſmanagements of this kind every 
ſucceeding crop is put out of regular order, tho” a 


plantation ought to be conſidered as a well conſtruct- 


ed machine, compounded of various wheels, turn- 
ing different ways, and yet all contributing to the 
great end propoſed: but if any one part runs too 


| faſt or too ſlow in proportion to the reſt, the main 


purpoſe is defeated. ' It is vain to plead in excuſe the 
want of hands or cattle ; becauſe theſe wants muſt 
either be ſupplied, or the planter muſt contract his 
views, and proportion them to his abilities: for the 


r 


6 319 | 
attempt to do more than can be attained, will lead 
into perpetual diſorder, and conclude in poverty. 
Indeed when ſevere drouzhts or unſeaſonable rains 
happen contrary to the general courſe of nature, the 


wiſe planter muſt do the beſt he can, chuſing aun 5 


the leaſt of two evils. 

The land being well 9 and l by 
f.llowing, let it be lined into ſpaces of three feet di- 
ſtance, . and then holed either backwards or ſide ways, 
as the manager thinks beſt, taking particular care that 
the cane-holes be made ſquare at the bottom; and 
heaping the banks high, ſo as to take up little ſpace. 
After holing, the land ſhould lie in that poſture un- 
til every little lump. crumbles into fine mold, and 
then be planted before weeds ſpring up in any great 
abundance ; for, if planting in due time is neglected, 
the ſoil. ſublides, grows compact again, and defeats 
much of all the former till.ge, - The land being 
thus holed and mellowed by Finz, let two or 
three good plants be placed in each hole, one plant 
in the centte, and one at each ſide of the hole: for, 
if many plants be put into an hole, the ſprouts will 
riſe two plentifully, ſo as to binder each others 
growth, and produce very ſmall ſpindling canes, 
which can yield but little ſugar; for, ſugar-canes (as 


has been intimated) require mare. air and Ain 


than moſt other vegetables. 

The plants being thus end in bh hole, wich 
the eyes horizontally, muſt be covered, in looſe dry 
ſoils not above two inches deep, leaving the rer 
mainder of the bank to be added by ſmall acceſſions 
to every weeding, till the whole field becomes an 
even . ang the young Canes rompletdly cover 
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che ground: but let the common cuſtom of drawing 
mold into hillocks round each ſtool of young canes 


be avoided; becauſe that practice breaks the young 
ſuperficial, fibres, and leaves them bare to periſh by 
the ſcorching ſun. But Riff or clay ſoils which are 
low or level, muſt: be planted Aherwite, or the 
plants will periſh by lying under water. T he holes 
therefore in ſuch ſoils muſt be beded with fine 


mold from the banks, the plants placed upon thoſe 


beds, and covered not above two inches deep, with 
the remainder of the banks, laying the whole field 


level at the time of planting, and draining it by 


proper outlets for the water, ſo as not to ſtagnate in 
any part. This method however is not recommend- 


ed but in caſes of aþſolute neceſſity where ſwampy 
- hollow places cannot be drained. But theſe ought 
to be filled to a level with good earth or mold, and 


then being drained, the ſtiffeſt ſoils, well micllowed; 


and furrowed by the po at diſtances of fixteen fret, 
may be planted as 


ollow as the dryeſt ſoils to the 
ſame eee As ſuch level ſtiff ſoils free from 
ſtones, are moſt improveable by the plow, the huſ- 


bandman's chief care ſhould be to plow the land into 
ent s, riſing gradually from the ſides to 
the centres: for, then the rain water will paſs off 


with eaſe . the furrows, and ſave all the hand- 
labor of draining, except ſmall trenches round each 


field, thro! which the water may paſs gently without 


A. waſhing away the mold: for, where all preceding 


arts are practiſed to pulveriſe the ſoit, peculiar care 


muſt be taken to prevent its waſhing away by floods 
| of rain; or gs * will ſoon become barren. 4 


It 
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ONES 3 2 Tenet 
it has been ſuggeſted before, that three good 
plants are ſufficient for an hole of the dimentions 
abovementioned. Two good plants however are 
ſufficient, and in ſmall holes one only is uſed by ſome 
judicious planters with good ſueceſs. Drawn plants 
from rattoon- ſprouts of ſix or eight months old, 
are very good; and in ſome reſpects preferable to the 
tops of old canes; as having ſhort joints, and of 
Ic FF courſe. more eyes, and plumper than the others. It 
th is however, generally obſerved, that the tops of old 
d caues are the hardieſt plants, capable of bearing the 
by Ul extremity of dry or wet weather, better than any 
min other; but if the fiberous roots of drawn plants are 
d- cut off, no man will have reaſon to complain. Hey 
PY therefore, that for the ſake of tops, will reſerve old 
he canes, and grind the bottoms out of the natural ſea- 
nd I ſon for making ſugar, at the riſque of deſtroying his 
d, windmill by hurricanes, acts as wiſely as the miſerg 
er, who looſes a pound to fave a penny. To uſe the 
he tops of grown canes for the firſt and laſt pieces plant- 
2M ed, in June and Fanury, is very good management: 
uſ- but drawn plants will anſwer perfectly well at all 
to other ſeaſons of the year, and of theſe an abundance 
to may be provided by a right fotecaſt, if unſeaſonable 
droughts do not prevent: and good allowance mutt 
d-. be made for fuch events. For forecaſt is a prime 
ch qualification of the good planter in that and all other 


ns _ "By that he divides his plantation into three; 
ing four or ive equal parts, in proportion to his ſtrength 
are of hands r — 
ode fifth part to be planted evety year: and if he con- 
N trives to cut plants always from a contiguous field, 
„much cartage in wet weather will be prevented; 
„ ee EDS Ee much 
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ſurface of matter; ſo we cannot trace the influenc 
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much of his negroes time ſaved in paſſing from one 
diſtant field to another, and ſtill more if mules are 
employed to carry plants. e e 
But after all this care in the preceding proceſs, 
ſure diſappointment will attend the planter who neg- 
lects timely weeding his young canes, which by 
once being over- run by weeds, will be ſo ſtinted as 
never to become very good, by any ſubſequent helps: 
let therefore every manager be as careful and nice in 
reſerving his canes elean from all weeds, as the 
Floriſt is of his Parterre; poſt-poning every other 
work, when that calls for his labor: and if inſtead 
of ſcraping up theſe weeds with common hoes, ac- 
cording to the preſent practice, he could employ the 
Kentich hoe-plow, infinite hand-labor may be ſaved: 
or if the nature of his ſoil be ſtiff or ſtony, ſo that 
the hoe-plow cannot be uſed, I am perſwaded that 
by diging all weeds into the ſoil with ſpades, and 
looſening it by that means as gardners do in England, 
the ſugar-canes would be ſo envigorated as to recom- 
pence the labor beyond our preſent conception. No 
devaſtation by that pernicious inſect called the blaſt 
could then take place. All the ſchemes hitherto 
Propoſed for curing that evil, that fore-runner of the 
planter's ruin, gre vain, impracticable ſpeculations, 
or a waſte of time and labor to little purpoſe: for, a 
human wit penetrates no deeper than the external 
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and effects of material bodies acting upon each other, 


one ſtep farther than experience, or apparent real fad ju 
is our guide. If then it be a fa# that the blaſt com g 
mits moſt ravage in poor land, and affects not tha o 


Iuxuriant ſugar-canes of a rich ſoil; the cure of that 
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ne evil is certain and obvious: manure and cultivate 
uo your lands fo as to become rich and fruitful, and you 
will for ever prevent the blaſt ; more eſpecially, if 
(according to the Engliſh huſbandry) the produce is 
changed, by planting potatoes, yams, or corn in dry 
ſoils ; and eddas, or plantains, in ſtiff lands: for, 
by theſearts the planter may be ſure (if favour X 
natural feaſons): of canes. that will reward his AT, 
by-plentiful crops of ſugar.; and it muſt then Wis 
intereſt by ſkill and care to make it as good as poſſi- 
ble, which ſhall be the ſubject of the following 


. * 

ſection. 
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/ the. beſt Method of making Sugar. 


N making good ſugar there is a great variety of in- 

cidents, of which if any one fails, the end is ab- 
ſolutely fruſtrated ; the wiſe: planter therefore muſt 
be very attentive: to every minute ſteꝑ throughout A 
the whole proceſs. It muſt be his firſt care to keep 
his mill in perfect good order, ſo that common acci- 
dents may not retard his crop in the ſeaſon, when 
canes yield the moſt and beſt ſugar: every part of 
his works muſt be very clean and his coppers hung 
ſa judiciouſly, as to boil perfectly well with little 
fewel; for, nothing contributes more to the making 
of good ſugar, than quick boiling, aftet the cane- 
Juice is well clarified. To this end therefore the 
great coppers, or firſt clarifiers, ſhould be hung ſingly, 
or to ſeparate fires, and pinned about ten or twelye 
Y inches from the bottom; that the ſcum-may be ſe- 
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d by flow degrees, and kept floating upon the 
| ure long enough to be taken off perfectly: for, if 
5 the liquor be ſuffer? d to boil with violence, the ſcam 
will incorporate again with it, and never after be ſe⸗ 
perable, but by the refining pan: and thus dark 
"foul ſugar is made of that cane-juice which might 
haze produced by good management, fine bright ſu- 
: EE greater value at the market. This is a 
polls of great importance to every planter, whoſs 
net profit depends much upon the goodneſs of his ſu- 
gar; for, the worſt pays the ſame. freight, duty; 
and charges as the very beſt, - 
The cane: juice therefore, after being Arain'd at 
the mill theo? a large baſket lined) with hair-cloth, 
ought to run down to the boiling houſe in fpouts 
| lined with lead, to preſerve it from tainting *; and 
being let into the firſt clarifier, muſt be there boiled 
over a moderate fire until perfectly freed: from all 
ſcum: afterwards it muſt be ſtrained thro a 5 
coarſe blanket, and then boiled to ſugar with al 
poſſible celerity. But let the coppers be ever ſo ju- 
diciouſly hung, the liquor cannot be boiled with due me 
quickneſs, unleſs the manager takes peculiar care to 
provide great plenty of dry fewel, or mill traſh: 14 
material circumſtance in which there is a moſt ab- in 
turd and general remiſſneſs. The good planter there- Ni 
fore will lay up a ſtock of — cut from the ne 
hedges of his 2 eee res begins; or Fife 
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* Mi . een p*L al receivers ey which « cane juice paſſes, 


ſnould be lined 'with lead; becauſe wood ſoon © taints' it, and the 
| e ca cannot mis the belt ſugar from tainted juice. 
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of his ſtill-houſe ; by which means he may Lien lay 
vp*a large fund of mill-traſb, and pack it either in 
ricks, or in a large traſh-houfe, that the progreſs of © 
his crop may not be hindered by _ . or 
his ſugar ſpoiled by dull fires. 

But how can fewel be preſivval PI EA FRE 
there are not tight ſhades over the copper-holes ? and 
how. came it to pals that theſe ſhades are taken away 
or ſuffered. to decay ? Is it for fear of fire? That 
indeed is prevented effectually by water- ſoaking the 
fewel with.every ſhower: but: {Mely-this is'to-incur 
certain, conſtant injury; for fearof that which is ac- 
cidental, and may be always prevented by common 
care: for, beſides: wetting the fewel, we deſtroy 
the health of thoſe negroes-who make fire, by ex- 


ax 
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d poſing them to all the extremities of a burning ſun, 
4 Fend to every little rain from the dripping eves of a 
| Boiling-houle. | Theſe are abſurdities that ther 2 


ame; or have ſuch as decency cannot uſe. 
every paſſenget who obſerves a boiling-houſe rms 
out a ſhade, muſt certainly confider it as a monu- 
nent of its owners: folly, who either wants a ge 
head, or a good heart, ortbathylt O77 ole gt! 

The judicious boiler's next care is to provide b 
lime of dhe beſt ſort to temper his liquor; for, other- 
viſe the ſugar will be clammy; than which it can- 
ot have a worſe quality. ber dbfecr in gg a- 
iſes:from two very different cauſes; for, flow boil! 
ing, and bad temper-lime have the very ſame effect. 
he lime made from marble, flint, or any other 
land- lime- ſtones is the ſtrongeſt, and preferable to 
hat mrde. Ka 0 White ſea-coral and the newer it is 
fen n for, b keeping it in the 
K FM right 
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only be determined preciſely, by the firſt ſugar made; 


We 3 
 tighteſt caſks for any long duration, ſome of its 


qualities evoporate; and therefore in the Cay wife of lt 


it the open air muſt. be excluded. 1: 
It is impoſſible to preſcribe exactly yl quantity of 
Buse neceſſary for every ſort! of cane quice. Experi- 


rule in general to give a full quantity, which can 


but by dipping a ſkimmer into the tach, when the 
liquor is boiled to near a ſyrup height, and by giving 


edges of it downwards, an obſerving eye will diſcern 
the liquor falling from the ſkimmer in glafly fleaks, 
If theſe hang long, the liquor is not ſufficiently tem- 
pered; but if ſhort, breaking cloſe to the a of 
the ſkimmer, it is tempered enough. When cane- 
juice is tainted by exceſſive drought, ſo as to make 
foxy, bad ſugar, there are various methods in uſe of 
extracting the taint. Among theſe I never found 
any ſo effectual as by high tempering the liquor, and 
when it is boiled to a thick ſyrup, throw into the 
tach two or three gallons of fair water, which by 
diluting, throws np the taint, or viſcous ſcum (which 
, conſiſts of the lighteſt particles) upon the ſuface, 
from whence it muſt be ſcimmed off with all 'expe- 


dition, and reſerved for diſtillation. By this practice 
which: L inferred from ſimple reaſon, it has been my 
good fortune todo ſignal ſervices to ſome of my fiends, 


and I dare affirm it to be a very effectual method of 


making ſtrong bright ſugar, from cane: juice very 


much tainted,” provided it be rich, or at full maturi- 
ty; but if the ſugar-canes are much tainted while 


ty _ is wateriſh, all attempts to make good ſu- 
* wat. 


_ ence only can teach this art. It is however, a goodſſſjui 


it two or three quck twirls, and then hanging the 


ood 
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of 
eri- 


negre- boilers, who indeed arrive 
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gar of it will be vain and fruitleſs: for, it is then 
fits only for diſtillation. Indeed a ſtrong or large 
grained ſugar cannot by any art be made * wa- 
tetiſh juice, even tho' untainted by drought ; and 
therefore, when the judicious planter finds his cane- 
juice of that ſort, let him ſtrip his canes from all 


che traſh, ſuffering them to ſtand for two or three 


weeks expoſed to the air and ſun, and he will find 
that labor amply recompenced by a large product of 
very good ſugar, as experience has often evinced. 
ter duly tempering the cane: juice, with the 
ſtrongeſt quick lime, clarifying it over a flow fire, 


Jand ftraining it thro? a thick coarſe blanket, let it be 
boiled with the utmoſt quickneſs to a midling ſugar 
height, which will give it a large grain and a fair co- 


lor, never- failing qualities to procure the beſt price 
at market. This art of boiling ſugar, tho of the 
greateſt importance to every planter, is (I know not 
by what Infatuation) generally leaſt underſtood either 
by overſeers, or their maſters ; but that point of 
greateſt conſequence is truſted wholly to the ſkill of 
0 long habit to 
ſome degree of judgment by the eye only. To that 
eye· art J have attended with all diligence, but could 


never acquire a critical exactneſs: tor, the ſight of 


all the other ſenſes is moſt fallible, and ſubject to de- 


ception: a little more or leſs butter thrown into the 
tach will alter the whole appeareance, and often de- 
ceive the moſt attentive — experienced eye; and no 
doubt there are other cauſes leſs obſervable; which 
produce the like effect; and therefore I recommend 
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certain, as wo witneſſes are better than ene. 
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1 To impart the knowledge of ſugar<boiting by whe 
touch is as impoſſible as to teach any other mechMic 


half long, eighteen inches of which is made round- 


this thread when broken will ſhrink. from the thumb 


tis thread hangs to the fore-inger, determine pre- 


4 
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art, which can be attained by practice only: hows 


ever, -to_cogvey the moſt adequate idea Tam. able, 
let the reader pardon the tediouſneſs of ſuch a diy 


deſcription, and obſerve this art of boiling by the 
touch, is called by refiners taking proof. The me- 
thod of doing it is by a pan-ſtick, of four feet and 


ing for the graſp of the left hand, and three feet flats 
wiſe, about two inches broad, and an inch thick: 
by immerging this pan- ſtick, into the liquor when 
boiled to a pretty thick conſiſtency, it will be ſmears 
ed, upon which the boiler puts his right thumb, 
taking upa ſufficient quantity, and touching then the 
thumb with the fore: finger, draws the liquid ſugat 
like a thread at the inſtant when the heat is going off # 


to the ſuſpended fote- finger, in ſeveral lengths as the 
boiler intends: for the different lengths at which 


ciſely the different degrees of boiling ſugar; and 


 theſedegrees are proportioned to the ſeveral ſiges of 
85 molds, or ſugar- pots in which it is cured.” The de- 
nominations by which theſe degrees are determined 


by refiners, are, piece, lump, and logf-berght. Prece- 
beigbt is the higheſt degree, and ſuited to the molds 


of 1 ſrze, which contain about nine gal- 
lons: the thread of piece-height is about three 
iuches long: that of ſump- bei gbt, ſuitable to mold 
of half the former ſize, is when the thread was: 
about an inch from the ſuſpended fore - finger: 


e dune whe inalleſt molds, is 405 
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mined by the thread of leſs than half an inch long 
from the ſuſpended finger: and this latter prof is 
generally moſt ſuitable to the planter's purpoſes of 
making muſcovado ſugar ; which aught to be of a a2 
large grain; well ſeperated from melleſſes. It has 
been faid above, that the boiler muſt take a ſuffi - 
cient quantity of the liquid ſugar upon his thumb, 
to make an exact proof. That ſuthciency cannot 
be expreſſed in words preciſely, but muſt be juſt 
enough to allow the drawing of a thread, and not 
more; for, that will occaſion ſome deception. In 
like manner, if the thread is drawn at any other time 
than at the critical moment when the heat of the li- 
quid ſugar goes off the thumb, the boiler will be de- 
ceived ; for, if the liquid ſugar is either too hot or 
too cold when drawn into a ſtring, it will vary the 
appearance. In. taking proof; the young learner 
muſt expect to bliſter his thumb, which he will 
think a ſmall fine for ſo profitable a purchaſe : but to 
give him as little pain as poſſible, when he takes up 
the liquid ſugar let him obſerve to keep his finger 
and thumb nimbly moving from and to cach oer 
in gentle contact, and then draw the ſtring at that 
inſtant when the intenſe heat is going off, by which 
means he will ſave. his thumb from bliſtering and ob- 
_ = exact proof, according to the rules above pre- 
11 . N | I ” DR: 0c +4 
The method of boiling muſcovado ſugar I have 
ſaid is about loaf- height, and if then it is cooled with 
quickneſs in a broad ſaperficies and in a wooden 
cooler, the ſugar will be of a larger grain than if 
cooled in a deep or copper veſſel as experience 
Evinces, But if the ſugar is intended to be cured in 
4 ; F | pots 
1 7 


pots or earthen moulds; it muſt be cooled in copper; 
or deep wooden coolers, that it may be 3 
from thence into the pots, while in the ſtate of a 
thick liquid. This will occaſion the grain of ſugar 
to be ſmaller (and more eſpecially if judiciouſly ſtir- 
red while in the cooler) which is an advantage to the 
color of clayed ſugar: for, a multitude of ſurfaces 
will reflect more rays of light, and conſequently ap- 
pear whiter than larger particles, which hw fewer 

_ furfaces. For that reaſon the moſt expert planters 
of Barbados generally boil their ſugar higher than 
other people ; but whether to ſo much profit muſt 
be determined by future experience : for, if a mych 
leſs quantity of very white ſugar is obtained by boil- 
ing high, than by the contrary method, the queſtion 
is, whether the greater price is an adequate recom- 
pence for ſo great a loſs of weight. In my humble 
opinion it is not: however, it is worth the trouble 
to determine that point by exact weight and meaſure. 
In ſuch computations the refined Barbados managers 
exceed all our Iſlanders, From one of theſe I have 
ſeen a receipt in form more exact, than that of a 
good-houſe wife for making a pudding, but by no 
means equal to it in effect. That celebrated ma- 
nager preſcribes thus: take ſo many pounds of 
ce good clay and make it into a batter with ſo much 
* water, and then put it to ſo many pounds of ſu- 
«© gar, contained in a pot of ſo many gallons, Sc: 
Can any man be the wiſer for ſuch a receipt with 
all the appearance of exactneſs? on the contrary ex- 
perience teitifies this plain truth, that the quantity 
and thinneſs of clay-batter muſt be exactly propor- 
tioned, not to the quantity of ſugar, ſo much as _ 
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che degree of height to which it is boiled; which the 
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face, or ſurface of the ſugar in each pot muſt deter- 
mine : for, if the cruſt breaks near the center, the 
ſugar is high boiled, and will require a thinner bat- 


ter; and ſo vice verſa, the nearer to the edge of the 


pot the ſurface cracks, the thicker muſt be the clay: 
for, clay-batter is only the means of filtering the 
water thro the ſugar by eaſy degrees, ſo as to waſh 
the grains of ſugar from all yellowneſs, or tinge of 


melloſſes, without diſſolving the ſmalleſt particles. In 


this proportion therefore conſiſts chiefly the art of 


claying, not to fink the pot of ſugar by a double 


clay lower from the brim than five inches, and yet 
to whiten the whole maſs alike to the bottom; but 
this cannot be effected without great judgment in 
boiling equally; and in ſeperating the pots into ſe- 
veral claſſes, ſo as to clay each parcel in a manner 
ſuitable to the degree of boiling: for want of this 
art it is, that a planter may grow poorer by claying 
his ſugar, than if he makes only plain muſcovado: 
for the loſs of ſugar diſſolved into melloſſes by clay- 
ing injudiciouſly, cannot be compenſated by convert- 
ing it into rum. He therefore who propoſes to clay 


ſugar to advantage, muſt firſt learn the art of boiling 


by the touch, as the only criterion of boiling to a 
degree of exactneſs: he muſt learn alſo all the other 


proceſs of halling and ſtirring the ſagar after it is fil- 


into the pots, by which ſmall errors in boiling 
may be in ſome meaſure rectified. The ſame ſkill is 


requiſite to boil ſugar which is intended to be cured 


in pots, without being clayed ; and therefore that. 


practice Is very pyprofitable : for, tho' fugar pro- 
perly boiled will cure beſt in pots, yet if there be 


Sd the 
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the leaſt error in boiling, it will occaſion the ſugar to 
be of a very ſmall grain, as is generally the caſe of 

amaica ſugar : for, if the ſame ſugar which is of a 
{mall grain by being put hot into pots, had been 
| cooled with quickneſs, in a broad wooden cooler, 
and cured in oh ogſheads, the grain would have been 
much larger, as a my experiment will evince. But if 
in conformity to old cuſtoms, a manager will chuſe to 
cure in pots, let him cool his ſugar in a ſhallow broad 
cooler till it becomes very thick, and only liquid 
enough to be taken up with a ladle, and put into 
the pots: for, by that means he will have a much 
larger grained ſugar than by the preſent practice of 
putting it hot into pots, The reader will pardon the 
tediouſneſs of this dry deſcription, reſulting neceſſa- 
rily trom the nature of the ſubject ; and muſt takg 
the pains to read, as he would undertake any other 
kind of labor, to promote his intereſt; for the Au- 
thor cannot have his own in view, by — 
to others gratis, what he learned by much labor and 
expence. Not however to grow more tedious by 


gde. let us aproceed to the _ mn repay | 
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The Barbadians (who are the beſt diſtillers in all 
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i 2 H I'S art not having ſelf-evident principles for” 
1 its baſis, is founded ſolely upon experience. 


The nature of fermentation (which is previouſly: 
neceſſary to making rum) can be learned only by 
practice, and adjuſted by exact weight or meaſure; 
and even then great diſappointments will happen to 
the diſtiller; either from imperceptible differences 
of heat and cold; or from ſome. other latent eauſes 


not aſſignable. All therefore which can be done in 


this caſe, is to help the young diſtiller by a few ge- 
neral rules. As firſt, and principally to be very 


cleanly in the whole operation: for, if the mixture, 


or waſh, ſhould become ſour by uncleanlineſs, it ne- 
ver will yield a due proportion of fpirit. Let the good 


planter therefore take particular care to cleanſe his 


veſſels, whether caſks or ciſterns, from all ſediment 


every time they are uſed ; and let them be ſome- 


times ſcalded, to preſerve them from all * ſourneſs. 


the ſugar iſlands). chuſe caſks for that purpoſe; but 
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* When ever the liquor of a ſtill-houſe becomes four, the ſhorteſt * 


method is to throw it all away, and then ſcald the veſſels: for, there 
is not any art yet diſcovered which can reſtore it to a capacity of yield- 
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ing \piyic : bat roapy liquer may be reſtored by a large infuſion of 
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I believe plank-ciſterns ſet above ground (as uſed in 


England) anſwer the purpoſe as well, and are leſs 
expenſive than iron-bound-butts of a conical ſhape ; 
provided thoſe ciſterns have cloſe covers to prevent 
evaporation. - If theſe critical diſtillers above- men- 


tioned, could be contented with leſs in quantity, I 


preſume their common rum would 'have a reputa- 


tion proportionate to what is called their fine 


_ ſpirit + for, upon the whole it is not for the general 


intereſt of an iſland to make rum below the juſt 
ſtandard of gogd proof. He therefore is the beſt di- 


ſtiller who makes moſt rum of a due proof, in & pro- 


portion to the quantity of his ingredients. 
The next care of a good diſtiller is to have a large 


fund of cool, clear, and fine lees: for, if theſe lees 


(which are as yeſt or barm) be either hot or foul 


the fermentation will be fluggiſh and unprofitable. 


The method of preparing fine lees always ready 

for uſe, is, to have two ciſterns of dimentions ſuffi- 
cient to hold two thouſand gallons, placed out f 
doors, and well rammed with clay. Into each of 


theſe alternately, the hot lees may run by a ſpout 


from the ſtill, and after ſtanding long enough to grow 
cool and fine, let it be taken up clear from all ſedi- 


ment, and returned into a large eiſtern within doors, 


to be kept for uſe. But let it be ſtrictly obſerved 
never to reſerve lees of ſour liquor, which yield no 
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'* The boafters in the art of making much more rum than their 


neighbours, give room to ſuſpect that they defraud the boiling houſe ; 


and ſo by diminiſhing the quantity of ſugar; may eafily increaſe the 
quantity of rum, which is by ne means an equivalent; and therefore 


= 2 fraud muſt be prevented by firif prohibition, and narrow in- 
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Thus original good lees muſt be made at the begin- 
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( 45) 
rum: on the contrary, let all ſuch be thrown away 
as pernicious, and make new lees either by ſetting - 
melloſſes with fair water, or ſcum and water, with'or 
without any change of melloſſes; and when that 
has fermented properly, - ſo as to yield any proof rum, 
the diſtiller may depend upon theſe lees as 


ning of each crop; or at any other time when the 
liquor becomes ſour, and fit only to be thrown 
away. | : | — | | ITS & 
The general method of compounding the ingredi - 
ents for making rum, is in this proportion ; which, 
however, may be varied as occafion requires with 
good effect, by a judicious diſtiller. One third of 
ſcum from the cane-juice, one third of water from 
the waſhing of the coppers (which ought to be 
waſhed once every twenty-four hours, if the boiler 
expects to make very good ſugar). and one third lees, 
is, I fay; the general proportion now in uſe. And 
when theſe ingredients are put together pretty cool, 
and well mixed, the fermentation will begin ſoon, 
and'riſe in twenty-four hours to a proper height for 
admitting the firſt charge of melloſſes. Of this, ſix 
gallons for every hundred gallons of waſh, is the 
general proportion to be given at twice: three per 
cent. at the firſt charge when the liquor is riſen to 
an high fermentation, and the other three per cent. 
a dav afterwards, or a little longer, when the waſh 
is rich and in a high fermentation : for, if the ſe⸗ 
cond charge is given after the fermentation. abates, 


the liquor wil grow ſluggiſh, and never yield a due 8 


Proportion of rum. 


When the fermentation falls by eaſy degrees from 
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. fifth day to the fxth or (ARS ſo as then to 
giow fine, and throw up ſlowly a few clear bead, 
or air globules, it is ripe for diſtillation : and with 
- theſe air glabules will appear other ſymptoms dif- 


cernable by the taſte and ſmell; which cannot be 
deſcribed, and which experience muſt teach; ; if the 


obſerving planter is not over nice of his fingers, taſte 


ang ſmell. 
The liquor or waſh- being duly fermentgd and fal- 


Is len, muſt be conveyed into the Nil as fine from the 
ſediment as poſſible, by cocks, or wooden foſſets, 


placed within two inches of the bottom of each 
veſſel: for, if the ſediment paſſcs into the. ſtill, it 
will not only give the ſpirit extracted, a fætid 


ſmell and taſte, but incruſt the bottom of the ſtill, 


and corrode the copper; to prevent therefore that 


laſt ill effect, conſtant cate muſt be taken to feour 


often the ae of your ſtills. 


The good planter's next concern muſt bg to line. 


off his rum by a conſtant and equal fire, fo as at firſt 
not to let his ſtill ſpew ; for preventing of which it 
muſt not be filled higher, than within eight or ten 


inches of the btim; an! then, if the ſtill be large, 
keep an equal fire ſufficient to run a ſtream of ſpirit 
from the worm nearly as big as a man's little finger; 


taking particular care to keep the * worm-tub pers 


fectly cool by a conſtant influx of cold clear water, 


Jet into the tub thro' a large ſquare trunk of wood; 
placed perpendicularly, and the loweſt. way within 
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9 A. large 1 worm · tub biger than uſual in erer to the n 


by containing more water will be the cooler: and if the woim * | 


Prog RR bottom it will bs the better. 
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fix inches of the bottom: there the cold water en 
| tering by the bottom of the trunk, may ſwell te . 
hot water to overflow through a lip made at the up» + - 


but where the planter is blefſed with a little ſtream 2 
paſs it thro' his boiling-houſe, and ſtill-houſe to the 


egregious error; for in all other caſes ſhade and uind! 
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per edge of the worm-tub for that purpoſe: from” 
thence convey it by a ſpout to an open reſervoir out 

of doors, where it may cool, and be applied again 
to the ſame uſe, in places where water is not plenty; 


of water, it is caly, ſo to contrive channels, as to 


worm-tubs, without pumpe, or any other kind of = i 
hand- labor: but if it has not a current to the works 
he may by a cheap machine call'd a wind- mill pump; 


draw all the advantage without hand -labor, if he ha 
plenty of water. This is worth the expence, fince __ 


nothing conduces ſo much to improve the quantitx 
and quality of rum, as keeping the worm-tubs per- 
fectly cool; for, otherwiſe a great part of the ſpirit 
will evaporate, and the rum acquire a burnt diſagre- 
able taſte, not wholeſome for thoſe who dtink it. 
The worm; tub therefore muſt be kept) perfetly -* _ 8 
cob by a conſtant influx of cold water, which con- 
denſing the vapour as it paſſes thro' the windings of 
the worm, | renders it a ſpirituous fluid; and the 1 


cooler ĩt paſſes, the better will be the ſpirit, and tge 1 


1 


more of it. With this vie w to coolneſs I preſume * #74 
the general practice here of hanging Mills out f 
doors, took its riſo: but I conceive it to be a moſt 


cool every kind of liquid much ſooner than wing 
and fun. But if there were really ſome little advan -; 
tages of that ſort, can it be a counter - balance to tage bo 7 
inconvenience of N negroes unneceſſuri i, 
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* 5 determine it will be for his profit, to draw more 
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to all the extremities of heut, cold, rain, and wind} 
Is this motal rectitude? And is it not equally N 


ſiſtent with every man's real iniereſt to expoſe his 


eaple:to ali the inclemencies of the weather, ſub- 
jecting them to the loſs of health and life; his rum 
to waſte in Vindy weather, and to hefe at all fear 
ſons? 2 
The ſtream of ſpirit meg from the worm (I 4 
hate ſaid) ovght to be neat as big as a man's little 
finger; becauſe I have learned from repeated experi- 
mentsg that if that ſtream is varied to the bigneſs of 
a ſtraw by an unequal fire, the ſpirit will — 
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weak; but raiſe it again to the former ſtandard, and 
581. will become a proof ſpirit; provided the tob be 


Whether the beſt method of diſtilling 


very cool. 


Jlow- wines is by returning them into the ſubſequent 


till of liquor, or by drawing them off ſeperately 

| Expetience o ſt determine. The firſt method will 
certainly produce a cooler ſpirit, more palatable and 
-wholeſome;; but the latter teems more profitable for 
the London market, becauſe the buyers there ap- 
2:08 of a fiery ſpirit which will bear moſt adulte- 
"ration; and certain it is, that the oftner a ſpirit is 
- Biſtilled, the more fiery it will be. This is evident- 
l the ground of preferring Jamaica rum to all other, 
not only becauſe it is of a much higher proof, but 
alſo: more hot, and capable therefore of more adul- 
teration: but it may be doubted whether the Ju 
maica planter does not looſe more double diſtilla- 
tion and over-proof, than he gains by the price at 
If that be a fact (as experiment may ſoon 


2 f.rum from He allt. _ e ee of low 


* wincs, 
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> be pai: drawn from the waſh is more 
s ible, and wholeſome, than that extracted 
* 3 by double diſtillation. However, 
n private . e « be may 
1 iethods t | 
14 Sands 

le | Monstaf 1 for three. hogſheads « 

I- 7 \ſugar ; he 1 50 arrive to the higheſt degree of Per- 
df fection, I ever attained. But this he can never 

Ie | xthout the utmoſt care and r reply for, be muſt. 
d o contrive to ſet his ciſterns waſh,as to ferment 
de due time, and become ripe for diſtillation in regular 
8 Aucceſſion every morning, that Kis negroes may do 
nt the work of the da between ſun-rifing and ſun 


P ſetting; 3 for,. nothing is. more” ofitable, and 
9 too, than diſtilling at night. It is true, 


a great expence: but yet, every. good conomiſt v 
7 dom find by experience, that the firſt charge of a 


= ten of the clock at night, or diſtilling after Tn 


quantity and good quality of his rum and ſugar ; as 


} the ſucceeding labor of the ay, il eaſe wochen, f 
8 to himſelf, AE 
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bt diſtillers 1 in Barbados : but moſt | 


that ſuch a regular progreſs” requires much care and 
contrivance, a roomly ſtill-houſe, and large ſtills ar * 


compleat well contrived ſugar work, large enough 
to take off his crop in due time, without boiling af- 


et, will amply recompence all the expence, by ar 0 


ene nir negroes a due portion of reſt, they will. | i 
ntinue ſtrong, chearful and vigorous to tranſact 
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